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QUESTION XXIII. 

l)o Mantras uttered inaudtbly in one's mind, "produce any sound 
vibrations, and thereby good results ? 

I.C.D .—‘ If you can call a thing by its right name you will 
obtain it/ says occult science; is there, nay, cau there be, a 
thinkable relation between tho thing ami its name ? Yes ; so 
say the Aryau Kiahis. They even go further, and say they arc 
identical. 

“ Language consists in the oral utterance of sounds which 
usage lias made the representatives of ideas,” says Webster; 
but the Aryan Kisliis maintained that words and their sig¬ 
nifications arc eternally related together. “ In order that I may 
attain to a right understanding of words and their significa¬ 
tions, 1 do salute Purvuti and Para mesh wara, parents of the 
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universe, who nrc as intimately ami eternally associated with 
each other, as a word is with its import,” says Kalidasa in the 
opening verse of the Raghuvnmsa ; and in this, the Vayupurana 
is cited as his authority by the commentator. The 'immortal 
Vyasa also supports the eternality of the relation between a 
word and its import in his Blmshyaof Patanjali’s Y’ogasutra 27, 
Book I. Officinl science is, also, closely beginning to dis¬ 
cover something in the same direction. Professor Garner has 
just contributed an article in the June number of the New Re¬ 
view on the ‘simian tongue,’ in which ho says that the speech 
of tho monkeys “contains the rudiments from which the 
tongues of mankind could easily develop; and to mo it seems 
quite possible to tind proof to show that such is tho origin of 
human speech.” 

When it is proved that all tho tongues of mankind and of 
the animals have a common origin, it will bo comparatively 
easy scientifically to show that origin to bo tho anas of tho 
Hindus, which lias its only attribute in sound. During the timo 
of evolution this all-containing ubiquitous okas has an outward 
impulse for expression, or creation. This is called “the music 
of tho spheres.” All the visible and invisible cosmos servo as 
instruments for producing this universal music. People who 
aro not out of tune, in whom perfect harmony is established, 
and are capable of producing the most exquisite music, arc 
worthy of serving nature as her agents for creation. 

Mantras, if rightly worded and correctly pronounced, may 
servo artificially to bring about tho stato of hannouy ; but it is 
like everything else susceptible of producing both the good and 
bad rosults. Before the waves of passions ami desires are 
calmed a little and tho motives purified Mantras, no matter how 
ofton repeated, or how cautiously prononneed, will fail to bring 
down tho wished-for higher influences. 'ITie number of syl¬ 
lables, the arrangement of vowels and consonants in a Mantra 
have much to do with the retardation or promotion of tho spiri¬ 
tual progress. There is a Tantric work of invocations which 
contains numberless Mantras, each calculated to produce defi* 


nite phenomenal results, but this is almost akin to black magic 
as most of them tend toward procurement of some physical ob¬ 
ject tor personal gratification. 

C.L.P .—A mesmeiizer can cause his subject to pronounce 
aloud words, which he, the inesmerizer, had only thought of— 
i.e., he had only pronounced them mentally. Or, again, when 
the inesmerizer has perfect control over his subject, be can com¬ 
pel obedience to a command mentally pronounced even though 
separated thousands of miles from his subject. If some four or 
five persons simultaneously think of the same word, pronouncing 
it mentally, another person in the room wbo is at all sensitive will 
be able to mentally hear that word aud correctly pronounce it. 
Experiments such as the above clearly demonstrate for us not 
only that sounds set in motion on the mental plane are capable 
of being directed from one mind to another, but also that these 
mental sounds ore not bound by the sumo laws as physical 
sounds, aud aro more powerful and more far-reaching in their 
effects than the latter. Bat at the same time we notice that in 
order to prtwluce any definite effect with mental Bounds the v ill 
has to bo used with far greater intensity than in the production 
of physical souud- In order to utter a physical souud we must 
first produce it as a thought, on mental sound, on the mental 
plane, aud if all men were sensitives (<>., capable of sensing 
readily on the mental plane) it would bo unnecessary to use 
language or physical sounds, for we would grasp one another’s 
thoughts longbefore they could be uttered. 

Seeing then that mental sounds produce their effects, greater 
or less according to the amount of mental concentration nt time 
of formulatiou, we have good reason to suppose that mantras 
(or regulated sounds) uttered inaudibly in oue’s mind will set 
up vibrations on the mcutal plane, the intensity varying with 
the amount of concentration at the time of mental utterance; 
these vibrations, if regulated by one who knows what he is 
about, will produce good results, and indeed the effect should be 
more powerful than would ensue were the same mantras merely 
produced ou the physical plaue. 
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/). W .—Utterance literally means sending out of expression; 
it involves the idea of motion or vibration. In repeating 
Mantras, if either the sense of sight or hearing, or both bo em¬ 
ployed, a better and enduring effect is produced on the mind, 
inasmuch as it fixes attention to devotion, to the exclusion 
of other objects of senses. The introduction of music, 
vocal or instrumental, in places of worship, is probably based 
on this idea. Mental repetition of Mantras must have the 
effect of concentration, partial or otherwise, dependent on the 
■willing capacity of the individual. 

Wo read in tho Upanishads that the Manasikarepetition of 
the Mantras is more efficacious than tho oral one. Now what 
takes placo in tho ease of orally uttered Mantras is this. 
Certain words aro uttered with a particular rhythm and into¬ 
nation, and thero is a corresponding motion produced in tho 
astral world that affects the inhabitants therein in a particular 
way. They aro brought under control and tho desired results 
aro produced. Those require, as tho prime factor, a trained and 
powerful will ; also a knowledge of tho laws of sounds, their 
effects in tho higher planes when combined and pronouuced in 
a particular way, the mode of bringing under subjection tho 
required elementals nnd tho ability to manipulate that power to 
accomplish our purposes, are necessary. In the caso of the 
Mantrams uttered internally, the same process is gone through. 
Tho words which aro thought, produce a corresponding vibra¬ 
tion in the akasa in the body, and they aro hence communicated to 
tho higher planes. This view is supported by the fact that when 
we think in any language we hear internally tho words repeat¬ 
ed, and this cannot be unless there is a vibration in the medium 
of communications. Each thought displaces some particles of 
tho brain and henco causes a motion of the akasic waves. So 
tho rhythmical vibration of tho waves of akas is caused by the 
words of the Mantrams being pronounced internally is proved. 
Other conditions being properly observed, tho effects are duly 
produced. The sentence in the Upanishad that the mental 
repetition is more efficacious than the oral, is accounted for by 
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the fact that thought is more powerful than word, thought acta 
on a higher piano than word, and honco nearer the piano 
of tho elemental. Also the attention can be more firmly con¬ 
centrated upon tho subject without being distracted by oral 
repetition. 

QUESTION XXIV. 

Why are temples erected and images installed there ? 

P.Ii.N .—The obvious object of building temples was in 
those days to keep the masses in the right path in religion. Tho 
initiated understood the symbolism, while the ordinary people 
were given a chance to enquire into the mysteries if they 
had inquisitive mind. The images installed thorein could 
be made to have certain powers, e.g. of producing human 
sounds, of moving their heads, and of flying from one place to 
another. Such were the speaking heads of Egypt and tho 
moving and flying gods of Home. This power could be im¬ 
parted to these idols by adepts who could establish a magne¬ 
tic connection between elementals and the images. But 
such images are not known to exist now. There was symbolism 
also in these templos, for instance the inner and outer walls of 
a temple might rofer to tho inner and outer bodies of mau. The 
idol inside may symbolise the Self within. So every other 
part in a temple might be referred to have some connection with 
the human body. This is only one key out of seven which refer 
to different planes as well as to different things. To trace 
out the meaning of the car festivals, tho following translation 
from the Katha Upanishad (III. 3-8) may supply a hint:— 

“ This body is a chariot in which is sitting Atma. Buddhi 
is tho driver having mind for the reins. The senses serve for 
tho horses whose path consists of the objects of their gratifica¬ 
tion. The Wise say that the Atma with the senses of the mind 
is the enjoyer. As the driver cannot control bad horses, so ho 
who is not possessed of knowledge and cannot control his mind, 
cannot control his senses. * * * * He who is not wise, who 
cannot control his mind, and who is over impure, (in thought. 



deed and word), docs not roach that condition aud has to coma 
again and again to this world.” 

S.E.O .—Symbols are adopted only when esoteric phi¬ 
losophy is forgotten, and a necessity arises to give a visible and 
permanent form to the great occult truths. A perusal of the 
1'anchanatra A gaums,—the Agntnas which speak of the worship 
of Vishnu, just as the Saiva and Saktagainas do in case of the 
worship of Siva, or Sakthi—will go to show that my statement 
is borne out. 1 nm not at present prepared to conclusively 
show from Sanskrit literature that temple is symbolical of man. 
Hut the Agaiuns distinctly lay down, that those of that aro 
not in a position to practise Brahma Vidya, may have recourse 
to the worship of Narayana in a visible form aud con¬ 
centrate his attention on that form. He should thus ac¬ 
quire that stability of mind that is essential for him to 
practise Brahma Vidya. For this purpose a form men¬ 
tally conceived is recommended. If the devotee is un¬ 
able to do even that he is asked to concentrate his attention 
on a magical diagram specially drawn for the purpose : 
and if still unable he is told to erect a temple, aud instal 
an image there. Mantras are recited, and the necessary 
magical operations are gone through to draw down into the 
image, the spiritual force of the deity whom it represents. 
These operations are generally known by the name Prauapra- 
tishta. In reality a templo is only a more substantial repre¬ 
sentation of Yantra or the magical diagram above referred to; 
the Yantra being in its turn, a representation of a deity, the 
several auxiliary forces personified as deities are focussed in the 
several points of tho diagram. 

QUESTION XXV. 

Hcnc can free-will he explained in the light of Karmic theory ? 

D.IF.—As a high and responsible being, man is endowed 
with free-will. The third race characterised by its fully 
materialised body, was the first to taste the u forbidden fruit,” 
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(i.e., acquired knowledge of good and evil), and it was at 
this epoch that the Karmic law also asserted itself. Ere this 
condition was reached, tho spiritually embodied man was 
in harmony with nature—his will was universal will, his 
actions purely unselfish and simple. But the time had arrived 
for the objective world to differentiate, the ethereal world 
pained density, and man in common with nature became crys¬ 
tallised. In due course he began to bo a food-eating animal, 
and physical reproduction of species accompanied increasing 
gressness of his frame. 

Manifestation of his individual will now took the form of 
desire and he coveted to mould his surroundings, by power of 
his will, in accordance with his own ideas and motives. His 
every thought impinged on the astral plane and disturbed that 
plastic medium with his impressions which, as personal 
"ill gained strength, became moro and more lasting. Mould¬ 
ed and galvanised to action by tho totality of the several anta¬ 
gonistic individual wills, each replete with its own peculiar 
desires and actions, tho elementals, or nature spirits, entered 
tnto conflict with physical man. Such of tho elemen- 
taries or shells of the departed humanity as were prone to join 
>n the attack, allied with them, and caused to tho erring 
humanity, misery and pain to which he was before an utter 
stranger * 

Notwithstanding, man is Lord in his own microcosm. 
His digression from the cour o of nature, and bis selfishness, 
ttuirk his weakness. His deeper immersion into matter 
blunted his perceptions and powers and caused him suffering. 
His independence, fearlessness, and freedom he forfeited through 
his own dereliction and choice; and the limitation of Karma 
holds him in subjection, conditionally. In regard to Karma, 
Popularly known as fate, Emerson rightly observes that tho 
hook of nature is tho bock of fate :—Our limitation,” he says, 
*s our fate. If wo aro brute and barbarous, the fate takes a 


• Mun : fragment* of forg-ston history. 
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brute and dreadful Khape. As we refine, our checks become 
finer. If we rise to spiritual culture, the antagonism takes 
a spiritual form.” 

u But fate has its Lord; limitation its limits ; is differently 
seen from above and from below ; from within and from without. 
If fate follows and limits power, power attends and antagonizes 
fate.* * But the lightning which explode and fashions planets, 
maker of planets and suns, is in him (man). On one side, 
elemental order, sandstone and granite, rock lodges, peat-bag, 
forest, sea and shore; and on the other part, thought, the spirit 
which composes and decomposes nature, here they are, side by 
side, God and dovil, mind and matter, king and conspirator, 
belt and spasm, riding peacefully together in the eye and brain 
of every man.” Every word is so suggestive that it needs no 
remarks. 

Man is certainly tho Sovereign of his domain in himself. 
He has the power to rule and control his lower self—to turn tho 
base metal into gold. He is free to act harmoniously with 
nature, and acquire knowledge for exaltation, and the em¬ 
ancipation of his higher self. But the effect of man’s past 
Karma, which fetter him in the external world, cannot bo averted 
or modified by any effort of his personal will, inasmuch as the 
light of the sun of the microcosm cannot be projected beyond the 
sombre frontier line of his physical body. The outer man, as 
au executive of the ruler within, could only givo an objective 
expression to the commands ho receives, and nothing more. 
His capabilities are limited and ho could hardly deal with 
effects whilo tho great cause, Karma, remains unaffected, 
i he universal law of cause and effect—action and reaction—■ 
indicates that only one cause can produce a definite effect; 
any other intervening cause must give rise to an effect 
peculiarly its own. It is therefore inconceivablo that an 
individual will, however free, could set at naught conse¬ 
quences arising from past causes. It is also evident that 
the exercise of froo-will in man is qualified to one’s own self 
so long as he is not free from obligations of the Karmic law. 
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Man can know and govern only that which is in himself—he is 
hooped in by his fate and has no control over external circum¬ 
stances and changes guiding his course toward developcment 
unless he be above human failings. In this connection I would 
again quote Emerson. He says with much truth that “ when 
each comes forth from his mother’s womb, the gate of gifts 
closes behind him. Let him value his hands and feet, he has 
but one pair. So ho has hut one future, and that is already 
predetermined in his lobes, and described in that little fatty 
fare, pig-eye, and squat form. All the privilege, all the legisla¬ 
tion of tho world, cannot meddle or help to make a poet or a 
prince of him.” 


QUESTION XXVI. 

Is good, unselfish motive a prerequisite for the attainment of oeeuli 
knowledge? If it \s, how do black magicians attain their 
potter a ? 

D.W. —As man corresponds to nature, tho finer forces 
inherent in him aro capable of being developed in pro¬ 
portion to his capacity and aspirations and without refer¬ 
ence to motives, good or evil. His higher principles and 
emotions, such as love, will, faith, if predominant in him, 
would lead him to good acts, and deeds tending to the moral 
and material well-being of humanity, and the practice, by such 
an individual, of the occult science in the right direction, would 
constitute white magic. If, on the other hand, one becomes a 
slave to bis lower self and indulges in selfishness, material de¬ 
sires and passions, and contrives at the same time to obtain 
knowledge of occult science, it is possible for him to do so, 
by surrender of himself to influences of elementals and other 
forces which are in sensnons nature, and belong to the ma¬ 
terial order of tho universe. The power thus secured is 
likely to bo abused, and made instrumental in gratifying the 
lower self, and doing injury and mischief to persons toward 
whom this black magician may not be favorably disposed. Magic 



art is like a sword, a weapon of attack and defence, by 
which one could fight out a holy cause and protect the weak 
and the innocent from attacks of others, or, commit outrages 
and depredations in satisfaction of lower desires and passions. 
The use or abuse of occult science has its due reward or punish- 
uiont, but that is outside the present questiou, as it relates to 
the operation of the law of Karma. 

QUESTION XXVII. 

Is it advisable to perform acts of indiscriminate charity ? 

D.W.— Charity, considering the signification of the terra, 
should proceed not from the bead or hand, but from the heart. 
It may be classed into real and sentimental—as indiscrimi¬ 
nate charity, though good in its way, as is commonly under¬ 
stood, falls short of what it should be. Real charity comes 
of the heart when the donor is prompted to give from no other 
motive than sympathy for the poor and the distressed, or love 
for promoting the spiritual, and material advancement and well¬ 
being of his fellow men. Such charity incnlcates universal 
brotherhood, and is at once a blessing to those who give and 
to those who receive. Such charity may have several aspects. 
It is not the form, but the intentions realised and tho good 
results accruing from the gift, that need be considered. 

We frequently hear of a person offering magnificent 
donations ostensibly in aid of public movements, but in 
reality in the hope of securing official honor, while tho donor 
of such gifts, would recoil at the sight of a wretchod beggar 
praying for a piece of bread. Such a charity is business-like, 
calculating charity, which has, for its object, vanity and self- 
aggrandisement, and emanate, only from the intellectual 
ipan (lower manas). It certainly serves tho object for which 
it is given, and satisfies tho onter man and his lower nature for 
the time being, but does no permanent good to his higher self. 

. There are people who do not refuse to contribute to¬ 
ward an object alleged to be charitable, if only it is present- 


ed in a conciliatory tone. They pause not to enquire whether 
the alleged purpose bo desirable or not, or whether applicants 
really stand in need of such aid. Many such professional 
beggars who choose not to work, but prefer to live parasite- 
like at the expense of others, know how to impose upon simple- 
natu red well-disposed persons. This might be callod senti¬ 
mental charity, which relates to individuals only, with no special 
reference to head or heart. A correct estimate of real charity 
is based on the nmount and extent of the good it is expectod 
to realise, and the nature of tho object in view. 

QUESTION XI.— (Resumed). 

In what precise way is “ meditation” to be practised by a Theoso - 

phist ? 

D.H.V .—\ arious writers have expressed their opinions in 
tho Prasnottara regarding the precise way in which meditation is 
to bo practised by a Theosophist. Almost all are agreed that 
an unruffled mind and undiverted attention are requisites for 
success. Hew these are achieved wo are not told. Various 
theories and arguments are adduced and texts quoted in support 
of each view. But none of those touch upon the methods to be 
pursuod to arrive at the result. C. L. P. says “ Having com¬ 
posed our minds let us try, Ac., Ac.” Ho does not state how 
one can compose bis mind. V. C. L- and other writers write in 
similar strain. They deserve our thanks for telling us what 
ought to be done and what avoided. 

I submit that to a practical student, little help has been 
given. If there is anything in tho world which is the most 
difficult to bo controlled, it is mind. The moment one begins to 
concentrate bis attention, tho mind takes to its wings, and 
wlmt fleeting phantoms, what strange panorama ho beholds, 
Prasnottara lias not space to describe. Suffice it to say 
that, tho mind eludes his grasp. How then do yon steady ic. 
V ithout steadying it, meditation is impossible. Our ancients 
seem-to hare discovered the best means of subjugating tho 
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niiutl. We all know that a man can live without food or water 
or any other blessed thing for some days, but deprive him of 
air and you will count him dead in a few minutes. Thus thou 
the most essential requisite is air ; aud this denied our ancient 
thoughts, and probably rightly, that miud could bo controlled. 
Elaborate researches were made, and the result of their labours 
crystallized itself into the Science of Breath—tho process of 
Pranayama. I am sorry to find that Prauavama is much mis¬ 
understood by many, and regret that even “ R. J.” should style 
it “ Hatha Yoga.” The regulated inhaling aud exhaling of tho 
breath through tho nostrils is not prannyama in its pristine 
purity. No amount of endeavour to inhale through a particu¬ 
lar nostril aud to exhale through the other, once told mo a prac¬ 
tical occultist, would avail a bit. The right kind of Pranayama 
is not leurnt without tho help of a Guru. Any attempt at meddling 
would involve serious consequences. I know of people becom¬ 
ing insane by treading on forbidden ground. Once you get 
into the good graces of a Guru aud understand how to practice 
Pranayama, you will see what vistas of splendour appear before 
you, what ananda you experience and hew truly regenerated 
you will become. Ho who has learnt it, has become a Dwija 
and not any mortal who wears the sacred thread round his 
shoulders. Ho alone is capablo of steadying his mind; ho 
alone can absorb himself in contemplation. 

To one who is not prepared to lead a lifo of self-denial, and 
who could not dovelope in him self-righteOusness, universal cha¬ 
rity, benevolence and a brotherly love for all sentient beings, 
the realization of Pranayama and consequent meditation is a 
chimera. Thus it is plain that not every Theosopbist so- 
called can pructico meditation, and that it can be done by a 
few only, of tho many fellows of the T. S. 

C.L.P .—Ho who does not wish to incur tho dangers of 
Hatha Yoga must endeavour to control his mind by mental, not 
physical, means. An athlete goes through many physical exer¬ 
cises daily to get the muscles of his body under control, similar¬ 
ly one aspiring to control over the mind needs certain mental 



exercises daily. One oi the most useful of these exercises for 
beginners is that of projecting brain pictures. In the evening, 
" hen the body is iu repose and the brain unexcited, try to re¬ 
produce mentally some familiar scene, such as your office, the 
house of u friend, a room in your own house, or a well-known 
landscape; at the same tima fill in the details and endow the 
picture with life and movement; try to realize this projection 
as vividly as possible. After daily practice at this you will be 
able to reproduce less familiar scenes and greater detail. When 
you have succeeded in training yourself to see vividly before 
you any scene you may recall, then try to experience the sensa¬ 
tions which are connected with each scene; this will be more 
difficult of acquirement than the first part of the practice, but 
repays the labour. Like everything else the mind cannot bo 
controlled in a day, nor meditation achieved easily, steady prac¬ 
tice in various mental exercises alono can bring about the do- 
sired result. The main object of any practice is to induce 
total absorption of tho personality in the thing thought of. 

A.B .—Meditation in some instances induces, and in some 
instances does not, induce a sensation in the top of the head, 
akin to pain,—a feeling of constriction, or perhaps weight,— 
one can hardly say what it is like. 

Two persons at the same house and time, each being 
alono, the endeavor at Meditation produces in ono a sharp 
head-ache at the top of tho head ; tho other person has no effect 
of a painful sort. The one who did not suffer,—when time, 
place and circumstances are different, experiences the constric¬ 
tion or weight, mentioned above. Is the head-ache, because of 
not being fit spiritually for spiritual unfolding ? Or is it because 
the person is a born sensitive? And when different effects occur 
to the same person in different conditions and time as aforesaid, 
is the sensation caused by tho conditions not beiug tranquil, or 
from fatigue, etc. ? 
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QUESTION XXI— (Returned). 

It there a Scientific hnsie for belief in Omen*, and if *o, what 

i* their rationale ? 

A.N.S .—It seems to be a law of Nature that opposites 
should go together, and, therefore, we lind that in piacos 
where prevail the worst vices, are found some of our best 
men. As a result of this law, gross superstition and dark¬ 
ness go in company with the best spiritual wisdom and light. 
While one set of people praise the old Hindu spiritual edifico 
for its turrets kissing the vault of heaven, the opposite set 
decry it for the compost that lies at the bottom. The 
science of omens, may have its own share of truth, but does 
it follow that every bit of writing about it is an occult state¬ 
ment, containing a gem inside ? For example, my brother 
K. N. I. sayB in Prannottara, No. 7, that the aura of a Brahmin 
crosses a purposej The aura of a spiritually advanced man can 
bo a purifying influence mentally ; but its crossing is not under¬ 
standable. A corpse coining against a traveller is a good 
oinen, as is also a whorish woman. Is the aura tho criterion in 
these cases ? I think not. As to omens by birds, their move¬ 
ments, and not their guna is the important thing. 

So far as I have understood, an omen comes in force 
only in very important things concerning tho general interests 
of a large community; for, in such cases, an astral dis¬ 
turbance sots in beforehand and draws vultures to feed on car¬ 
cases on Havana's sido though they have not yet been cut down 
by Sri Rama. Nature may actually smile when a (louta- 
ma Buddha incarnates among men to replenish the spiritual 
lamps burning dim. But why should she frown or smile when 
one of her hike-warm and tndifferer.t children goes from ono 
place to another for a trifle ? if it be argued that what holds 
good about tho great, holds good about the small, the plain 
answer is yes, quite true, for metaphysical and scientific pur¬ 
poses, and not for practical. Tho pulse is to© feeble and 
too much on the side of dream, to be felt at all. To pry into 
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the rniuuto recesses of nature’s plane of dream, is to commit a 
blunder like the quack doctor who medicates the patient for 
wind, in a case of swelling by dislocation. I fear too much of 
the writing on omens, on the notes of a crow of ca, ca, coo, coo 
is the effusion of ignorance ; is the result of induction from 
single observations. I remember that one day, while going out 
to get on horse-back, a Brahmin came facing me. My relatives 
took fright and said “ do not go,” for two very weighty rea¬ 
sons—the first ono based on the sastric idea of a single Brah¬ 
min coming, and the second one based on the well-known no¬ 
toriety of the special Brahmin recognised as a power of evil. 
My frieuds almost indicated that I would return with blood on 
my body. It turned out, however, that the ride proved a 
peculiarly pleasant one, in spile of my expectation of a fall 
from the animal taking fright, an expectation that was tho re¬ 
sult of my birth as a Hindoo. Then, on self-aualysis, I 
found the fault of thinking one’s self as Nature’s pet child, 
and conceiving all Nature to apeak for hit good, and express 
solicitude and anxiety in his behalf. The case cited is ono of 
many, and I request that tho charge of inductive reasoning 
from solitary observation may not bo laid on tho back of tho 
writer. 


QUESTION XXII-^imrd;. 

Do people enjoy or suffer the consequences of all good and bad 
Karma, or is there a set-off of the one against the other ? 

I.CM. People have sorely to undergo the consequences of 
both tho good and bad actions ; but the law of the parallelo¬ 
gram of forces in mechanics may hold good in this ethical 
law of Karma; for what is Karma if not a force for 
weal or woe ? According to this law, two forces in tho 
direction of tho sides of a parallelogram produce a result¬ 
ant force in the direction of the diagonal, a direction quite 
different from that of either of the component forces. As there 
aro Karmas of varying intensity and various kinds, such as 
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pure, impure, their manifold combinations, with different de¬ 
grees of intensity, strong, moderate and mild, only one re¬ 
sultant is not produced ontof the legion, if we regard Karra as 
of different kinds and intensity as acting in different planes. 

Maharshi Vyasa in his Hhashya of Yoga Dharsana, says 
that Karmas of the same nature and kind go in a procession in 
producing consequences, the strongest leading the way ; but it 
is not clear whether all the Karmas produce one effect or se¬ 
veral effects by turns. The well-known instance in the Maha- 
bharata of Yudhishtira suffering a sight of the hell on account 
of tolling a lie may bo instructively cited in this connection. 
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